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'modern/ and perhaps other kinds of course, each of
which would have its own syllabus and special subjects,
though certain classes could still be taken in common, and
the school would still live together and play together as one
society. Thus any question of 'status' would be obviated.
The labourer who had been a pupil on the 'modern' side,
the motor mechanic from the technical side, and the doctor
or lawyer from the academic side would all wear the same
old school tie. The Spens Committee, while believing that
the 'multilateral idea' should permeate our system of
secondary education, thought that administrative problems
would make it difficult in practice. It was felt, inter alia, that
multilateral schools would necessarily be very large and that
therefore it would be impossible for the head to keep
adequately in touch with the work of each 'side' and with
individual pupils. It was also suggested that the numbers in
the Sixth Form on the academic side would form so small a
proportion of the total of pupils that the influence which it
should exercise on the life and tradition of the school would
be unduly diluted. The case for multilateralism has been
debated largely on a priori grounds, and issues other than
the purely educational have entered in to complicate it; but
it is obvious that there is much room for experiment along
these lines.

Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse has put forward an interest-
ing scheme which might possibly achieve some of the bene-
fits of multilateralism, while avoiding its alleged defects.
He advocates what he calls the 'School Base.' All the schools
of every type, serving a given area, would be situated in
close proximity to a large tract of open land, including if
possible some woodland and water* In addition to the
various schools there would be an art gallery, a concert
room with a stage, craft rooms and gymnasia, a canteen and
a chapel, medical inspection rooms with a full-time resident